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^Uhe ‘Drifters 


HERE are many drifters in this 
world going with the current, 
wherever it may carry them. 
They stick to a job simply be¬ 
cause it is easy and if it be¬ 
comes hard they leave it and 
go on their way, looking for some other job 
that is sojt. 

Honestly, deep down in their hearts, 
they intend some day to do something big — 
but they live only in yesterday and tomorrow. 
Today, alive with opportunity, has no mean¬ 
ing to them. 

The way of the drifters is always down 
stream — so that opportunity is always 
moving away from them. 

Unless you know where you're going 
and are really rowing as hard as you can 
to that point— you are drijting. 

Unless you are willing to accept re¬ 
sponsibility and really work- you are drifting! 

Unless you can actually see each day’s 
work moving you ahead in force, strength 
and efficiency — you are drijting. 

The drifter always goes down—never 
up. And he finally either goes over the 
falls of failure or lands in some still pool of 
mediocrity, where he remains all the rest 
of his life. 

Don’t be a drifter ! 

Ambition doesn’t mean thinking won¬ 
derful dreams, while you float with the tide. 

It means taking off your coat, rolling 
up your sleeves, and pulling your boat 
upstream. 



— ANONYMOUS. 











Lauds Gravity Road Comrades 

Some of the Best Men in the World Worked on That Historic Road, Recalls One 
Who Remembers Those Days With Piide and Appreciation 


P you had it to do over again, would you be 
a railroad man?” 

Quite frequently this question is asked of our 
pensioned employes as it always is interesting, 
indeed, to lea n their viewpoint on such an im¬ 
portant subject. Are they 
satisfied, after having 
reached the end of the 
“road,” that they chose 
their career wisely; 
would they, if they could 
and knowing all that, 
they have learned by ex¬ 
perience. go back and go 
through it “all” again? 

And not one of more 
than 120 such veterans 
of the service who have 
been interviewed during 
the time that this series 
of articles has been run¬ 
ning in The Iiulletin, 
ever shied at it. All, in¬ 
stead. have answered it 
much as did Owen Max- 
gan o f X o. 11 Garfield 
Ave., Carbondale, Pa., re¬ 
tinal watchman, to whom 
it was plied only 
cently. He is a veteran 
of forty years and six 
months of continuous 
service with the Com¬ 
pany, dating from May 
1, 1883, and fully qualified, therefor 
an opinion. 

“1 certainly would!” he emphatically replied. 

“And if there was a gravity road, would you 
work on it?” he was asked, as he began his career 
on that historic road between Carbondale and 


Honesdale, and again he promptly countered : 
“I certainly would!” 

By 7 this time he was genuinely enthused and 
for a few minutes reminisced much as follows: 

“ Some of the best men in the world worked 
on the ‘gravity.’ You 
had to hold your head 
there; steam road men 
never could get on and 
off cars as did those men. 
The firemen and engi¬ 
neers were the best. 
They were all good fel¬ 
lows that I worked with. 
Everyone was contented; 
no strikes, no trouble at 
all. All you had to do 
was to mind your own 
business and when you 
went home at night you 
knew your job would be 
there in the morning. 
Yes, I liked the railroad 
and The Delaware and 
II u <1 s o n Company. I 
never could bear to think 
of working for any one 
else.” 

There you have an ex¬ 
ample of satisfaction, 
combined with grateful 
appreciation, that can¬ 
not be beaten; not a 
single regret, no old 
“ sores ” unhealed, just pure satisfaction, nothing 
more or less. 

Born in County Westmeath, Ireland, November 
28. 1S60, soeond youngest in the family of nine 
children of the late Patrick Mangan, a stone 
mason, lie came to this country at an early age. 
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with his father, following the death of his mother. 
Other members of the family had preceded them; 
one brother, James, who died three years ago at 
the age of ninety, was then employed as a ticket 
seller on the elevated railroad in New York City, 
where a sister resided also; Patrick was a head¬ 
man at No. 10 on the ‘ gravity ’ road; John was 
a stationary fireman at No. 18; Thomas was em¬ 
ployed on No. 11, where later he was killed while 
riding a pulley car; and, Michael worked for 
Henry Gbamer, foreman mason. John left the 
service when the “ gravity ” was abandoned and 
is living in Wilkes-Barre. Two brothers died in 
Ireland. 

Those of the family who were employed on the 
“ gravity ” lived at Waymart and it was there 
that he and his father joined them after a short 
stay in New York City. Beset with a dislike for 
school, he worked with his father as soon ns lie 
was able, and for neighboring farmers and other 
folk. In time, however, the “ gravity ” won him 
also, and he became a member of the section gang 
working from No. 8, the last loaded track engine 
at the top of the hill, down to Waymart. Hiram 
Inch of Waymart, one of our retired veterans 
who has a service credit of fifty-one years and 
six months, was the foreman. Strap rail, mude 
in England, was then in use and was so light 
that he, still only a boy, could handle n single 
length without assistance. 

For six or seven years he remained with Mr. 
Inch. Then he joined the force under Mu. 
Gbamer, but when work became slack again took 
his place among the trackmen with whom he had 
first been associated and continued at that work 
until January 1, 1888, when he was transferred 
to Vine Street, Scranton, and became a freight 
handler under Richard Williams, then the local 
agent. During the latter part of his time under 
Mb. Inch, however, he was employed, also, as an 
extra, fireman at Nos. 18, 19 and 20. He first 
fired for Charlie Ellis at No. 18, the first head 
from Waymart, and later for Harley Weed, Sam 
Bryant, George Foster and others. 

After serving seven years at the Vine Street 
freight house he returned to the “ gravity,” as a 
headman at No. 11, and again, at the time the 
road was widened to standard gauge, worked with 
Mr. Inch. When this work had been completed, 
he became a trackwalker between Waymart and 
Swackhammer’s cut, following which he went to 
the car shops in Carbondale where for a few 
weeks he was employed at car repairing, but gave 
up this work to become a stationary fireman un¬ 
der John Orchard. 

In some respects he is a most unusual person 


which may be accounted for in the fact that his 
entire life has been devoted strictly to his work 
and to his family. Beyond these he has had no 
interests whatsoever. He has never been inside 
any of Carbondale’s stores, never attended a circus 
or a movie, nor gone here and there and else¬ 
where as most of us mortals are wont to do. The 
reason for this attitude he explains by Baying, 

“I was never no good to go anywhere.” 

Thirty-five years ago, just after returning to 
the “ gravity ” from the Vine Street freight house, 
he was married to Sarah Lynch of Carbondale 
and to them six children have been born, three of 
whom have since died, however. One daughter is 
the wife of Louis McCarroll of Carbondale, a 
brakeman in the employ of the Company. 

Mr. Manoan is a member of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association and of St. Rose's 
Roman Catholic church of his home city. 

(Back In Whitehall History 

F ROM our family album, thanks to the cour¬ 
tesy of Edward IIubtubis, crossing watch¬ 
man at Whitehall, N. Y., we have selected 
for the perusal of our readers the photograph of 
the old locomotive, No. 168, around which mem 
bers of the crew and other yard employes at 
Whitehall are gathered. It was taken in the 
south end of the yard, near where the present 
yard office stands, in 1894, and appears on page 
74. The names of the men, beginning at the left, 
are as follows : 

John Holland, John Morris, A. T. llurtubis, 
George Terry, W. J. Williams, Fred Wells, and 
William LaTour. 

During the. thirty-three years that have elapsed 
since this picture was taken, time has laid its 
hand on this group with the following result: 
Hoij.and is now a yard conductor in the north 
end of Whitehall yard; Morris was killed in the 
Panama Canal zone several years ago; llurtubis 
died in 1910; Terry is yardmaster for the Boston 
and Maine at Greenfield, Mass.; Williams is the 
general yardmaster at Whitehall; Wells is a 
trainman; and LaTour died in 1925. 

Anxious, but hesitating somewhat to join the 
group, two boys are to be seen in the background. 
They are William and Martin Dunnigan, the 
former now a trainman running out of Saratoga 
Springs. 

The first thing a kindness deserves is accent 
ance; the next is transmission. This is far better 
than trying to return it. —George MacDonald. 


sixty-eight 
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Kelley Heads Division Veterans 

Ladies’ Auxiliary on Susquehanna Division Re-elects Mrs. J. J. Conroy, President, 
and All Other Officers, at Sunday Meeting in Oneonta 


F OR several hours on Sunday, January 30, 
our veterans on the Susquehanna division, 
together with their wives, met at Oneonta 
and enjoyed the opportunity to renew acquaint¬ 
ances and recount past experiences in a way 
known only to men who have passed many years 
together. This opportunity was made possible 
through the convening of the regular quarterly 
meeting of the divisional 
unit of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation. President W. 

C. Gurney of .Bingham¬ 
ton, presided. 

Arriving in Oneonta 
on trains Nos. 313 and 
314, the veterans, joined 
by some of those resid¬ 
ing in Oneonta, first of 
all had dinner together. 

Their party numbering 
between ninety and one 
hundred crowded the 
dining room of the 
Windsor hotel in Chest¬ 
nut street, where a splen¬ 
did turkey dinner that 
had been prepared es¬ 
pecially for them under 
the direction of the pro¬ 
prietor, Bert Swart, was 
served. Formality was 
thrown into the discard 
for the time being and 
in its stead there was an 
almost constant din of 
animated conversation 
and hearty laughter. 

The dinner over, the veterans a few minutes 
later reassembled in the auditorium of the Mu¬ 
nicipal building in Main street. Here they found 
other comrades whose homes are in Oneonta, 
awaiting them, and at the time the president 
rapped for order the room was well filled, there 
being not less than 125 present. All arose and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer in unison, following 
which they sang “America.” Heads were then 


bowed in silent prayer for members of the Asso¬ 
ciation who had died since the last meeting. 

There followed then a very pleasing musical en¬ 
tertainment featuring the Misses Audry and Doro¬ 
thea Koch, the accomplished .daughters of W. II. 
Koch, roadmaster on the division, and a trio 
composed of Messrs. Charles Ruhtz, John 
Keefe and Paul Cljckner, members of the Col- 
onie Car department’s 
quartet. Mil Clickneb 
also was heard in a solo 
rendition. Each number 
was greatly appreciated 
as was attested by the 
hearty applause that fol¬ 
lowed. 

President Gurney 
then called- upon J. K. 
McNeillie, a former sup¬ 
erintendent on the divi¬ 
sion but now of tile Gen¬ 
eral Manager’s office in 
Albany, to address the 
gathering and he told 
how he appreciated the 
opportunity to renew ac¬ 
quaintances. He com¬ 
mended the motives un¬ 
derlying the Veteran 
movement and that it 
must prove a success he 
is convinced, he said. 

As this was the meet¬ 
ing at which officers for 
the coming year were to 
be elected, President 
Gurney took occasion to 
thank all who had so 
ably assisted him in making the year a success. 
Tn particular, he thanked E. W. Laler, assistant 
trainmaster, who, as chairman of the entertain¬ 
ment committee, had labored so diligently in be¬ 
half of the Association, and J. T. Conners who 
had also done noble service as secretary. His 
thanks also were extended to Mrs. J. J. Conroy, 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, for the co¬ 
operation that had been given by its members. 


TJhe Old-Timer 

M EN that are gone and forgotten lire in 
their old-time power 
When the old-timers get together and 
dwell in an old-time hour; 

Comedies gayly concluded, tragedies over at 
last 

Prance on the stage of revival as plays of 
the days now past 1 

At the name of a friend as familiar as friends 
of the present day 

The old-timer’s face is a study. His wrinkles 
are wiped away, 

And the old-timer's eyes are a picture of 
pleasure and deep delight 
As the days of the past come trailing mem¬ 
ories still kept bright I 

There’s a story that’s broken, in fragments , 
there with each passing name. 

And the old-timers piece it together and weld 
it in one with the flame 
Of the love that an old-timer harbors for 
friends of the long ago 
As they bring from the past to the present 
the friends that they used to know I 

The years are laid open before me, when I 
shall be doughty and old. 

And the youth of that generation will smile 
when the story is told 

Of the strength of the men who are living 
now in the full of their prime — 

So 1 hear with a heart of indulgence the talc 
of the olden timeI 

—Gerard Fruin Hubbard. 


1, 1027 
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L. F. Perry, assistant to the general traffic 
manager, was then called to the chair prepara¬ 
tory to the balloting for officers. Before assum¬ 
ing this duty, however, he told how he had been 
inspired by all that had taken place during the 
day and predicted a most promising future for 
the movement. The members of the Ladies’ Aux¬ 
iliary then withdrew to hold their session in an¬ 
other room, and the election of officers proceeded 
at once. There being no contests, however, this 
required but a few minutes. D. 11. Kelley of 
Albany, was elected president, and 0. F. Row¬ 
land, also of Albany, was chosen vice president. 
D. F. Wait and Mr. Conners were re-elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

All of the officers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary were 
re-elected and are as follows: Mrs. J. J. Conroy 
of Albany, president; Mrs. W. C. Gurney of 
Binghamton, vice-president; Airs. V. L. Bartow 
of Oneonta, secretary, and Mrs. P. J. Keegan, also 
of Oneonta, treasurer. 

With the return of the ladies, Mr. Gurney in¬ 
stalled their officers and also those chosen by the 
veterans, following which the gathering was en¬ 
tertained by Dick Purcell, a brakeman in the 
Albany yard, who mystified all with a wide range 
of sleight of hand acts. 

Adjournment was taken in time to permit those 
living north on Oneonta to return on train No. 
317, on which the Management had courteously 
provided a coach for their use. 


Be always displeased with what thou art, if 
thou desirest to attain to what thou art not. 
Always add, always walk, always proceed. 
Neither stand still, nor go back, nor deviate .— 
St. Augustine. 


Oxygen 

O XYGEN is the most destructive of the ele¬ 
ments. We couldn't live without it, but 
by the same token we can hardly live with 
it. Alan laboriously builds up; oxygen leisurely 
breaks down. It eats the paint off your house 
and your shiny new car. When you say that a 
thing is ‘ combustible ’ you mean that it has a 
greater affinity for oxygen than most things. But 
oxygen burns everything or almost everything. 
The combustible things burn with fire, the non- 
coinbustible burn with rust. Steel is one of the 
strongest of metals in all respects, except that of 
resistance to corrosion and rust. In one way or 
another oxygen every year burns up steel and 
other metals of a value of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 


'Uhe Lowly Nickel 

M ANY a little makes a mickle,” quothed 
Poor Richard. For the F. W. Woolworth 
Company this quaint truth might be 
interpreted, “ Alany a nickle makes a mickle,” 
thereby giving it a pleasing jingle, for. when that 
great organization at the close of December, last, 
had completed its harvest of nickles for that 
month it found that the total was $2,000,000 
greater than in December, 1925, and was, to be 
exact, $41,347,422. For the entire year $253,639,- 
084 had been gathered together by the nickle 
process, as compared with $239,027,979 in 1925. 


When a woman winds a towel around her head 
and calls for a bucket of water. It means the be¬ 
ginning of a big day; but when a man winds a) 
towel around his head and calls for water it means 
the end of a big night .— Lackawanna Supervisor. 


M OST men are like a book. They, constantly give expression to the same thoughts. 
They add no new chapters to their lives. Read them backwards or forwards, 
they say the same thing. 

They wonder why it is that their progress is so slow. It rarely occurs to them 
that they have allowed themselves to become rb books. They have been diligent in 
their efforts to advance, but it has been along the same old beaten paths, the lines of 
least resistance. 

A wise man abhors the idea of becoming a book. He has no vain-glorious desire 
to go on record. He has no wish to be bound by precedent. His resolve is to maintain 
an unbiased mind in order that he may decide upon each new issue according to the 
complexities of the occasion. 

—J. H. Barringer, first vice president and general manager 
of the National Cash Register Company. 
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Washington and the Theatre 

Interesting Book by Paul Leicester Ford, Indicates that “ The Father of Our Country” 
Was Evidently Fond of the Theatre and Attended Often 


H AVING only recently marked the birthday 
anniversary of “ The Father of Our 
Country,” acme excerpts from a very in¬ 
teresting book written by Paul Leicester Ford, 
inl.893, about General Washington and the theatre, 
may be in order. Ford says there was play-act¬ 
ing in New York and in Charleston, South Caro¬ 
lina, before 1702, but that nowhere in America 
during the Colonial period did the dramatic 
science receive a kindlier or more enthusiastic 
support than in the Old Dominion. 

“ So far as can be learned, it was not in Vir¬ 
ginia that Washington saw his first dramatic per¬ 
formance. In 1751 he went in a small schooner 
to the island of Barbados in the West Indies with 
his elder brother Lawrence, then stricken with 
consumption and seeking health. They landed at 
the capital of the island, Bridgetown, on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, and in his journal Washington notes on 
the 15th: 

“ ‘ Was treated with a play ticket by Mr. Car¬ 
ter to see the tragedy of George Barnwell acted; 
the character of Barnwell and several others was 
said to be well performed; there was musick 

adapted and regularly conducted by -.’ ” 

The piece thus seen was a favorite play of the 
eighteenth century, written by George Lillo. 

“ Washington was evidently fond of the theatre 
and went as opportunity offered. In 1789 he was 
living in New York as President of the United 
States and of his last visit to the theatre there 
before the seat of government was removed to 
Philadelphia, Custis, a grandson of Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington, writes: 

“ ‘ In New York, the play-bill was headed “ By 
particular desire ” when it was announced that 
the President would attend. On those nights the 
house would be crowded from top to bottom, as 
many to see the hero as the play. Upon the 
President’s entering the stage-box with his fam¬ 
ily, the orchestra would strike up “ The Presi¬ 
dent’s March ” (now “ Hail Columbia ”), com¬ 
posed by a German named Feyles in 1789, in 
contradistinction to the march of the Revolution, 
called “ Washington’s March.” The audience ap¬ 
plauded on the entrance of the President, but the 
pit and gallery were so truly despotic in the early 


days of the republic that as soon as “ llail Colum¬ 
bia ” had ceased “ Washington’s March ” was 
called for by deafening voices at once, and upon 
its being played three hearty cheers would rock 
the building to its base.’ 

“ With the transfer of the government to Phila¬ 
delphia, the Old American Company began a sea¬ 
son in that city. A box on the east side of the 
stage was fitted up expressly for the reception 
of the President. Over the front of the box was 
the United States coat-of-arms and the interior 
was gracefully festooned with red drapery. The 
front of the box and the seats were cushioned. 
Washington’s reception at the theatre was always 
exceedingly formal and ceremonious. A soldier 
was generally posted at each stage door; four 
soldiers were placed in the gallery; a military 
guard attended. Mr. Wignell (the manager) in 
full dress of black, with his hair elaborately 
powdered in the fashion of the time and holding 
two wax candles in silver candlesticks, was ac¬ 
customed to receive the President at the box door 
and conduct Washington and his party to their 
seats. 

“ The final visit of Washington to the theatre 
occurred on February 27, 1797. The advertise¬ 
ment announced ‘ We are informed that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States will be at the represen¬ 
tation of the new comedy, “ The Way to Get Mar¬ 
ried,” this evening at the new theatre.’ Five 
days later the President retired from office and 
spent the remainder of his life at Mount Vernon, 
out of reach of what had given him in the past 
such keen enjoyment.” 

Ford gives instances also of Washington’s visits 
to various mechanical exhibitions, such as, ‘‘That 
Elaborate and Celebrated Piece of Mechanism 
called the Microcosm or The World of Miniature; 
also a spectacle in which two life-sized figures, 
the actuating springs being wound up, danced to 
many airs and after showing many great feats 
of their acting and of lofty tumbling over an 
iron bar held horizontally, finished their labors 
in leaping a backward and forward somerset, and 
saluting the company.” 

“ Washington went also at times to the circus 
(Continued on Pace 78) 
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This above allj—to thine oton self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

—Shakespeare. 


‘Che Business Man of the Street 

OODWTLL is just as much of an asset to 
the railroad man as it is to the business 
man of the street. We chooso to spend 
our money where we are accorded the greatest 
courtesy, where we are quickly recognized, cor¬ 
dially greeted and promptly served, where our 
parcels are wrapped with particular oare and 
where everything within the province of good 
taste is done for our especial benefit. Such a 
merchant exercises good business sense, we think, 
and we admire him for it. It serves at least to 
engender goodwill. 

Railroad folk can well study the business man 
of the street and emulate him in this respect. 
Whatever of patronage may be won and retained 
in this -way should be had. The inroads made 
by motor buses, trucks and pleasure cars are all 
too apparent. When taxes are levied no allow¬ 
ance is made, however, for these losses. And 
taxes continue to climb higher and higher. Dur¬ 
ing 1020 they increased at least thirty-five mil¬ 
lion dollars and will approximate over 390 mil¬ 
lion dollars or considerably more than a million 
dollars a day. We may well ask ourselves where 
these moneys are coming from. 

And now come the airways; something else to 
consider in the role of a competitor. By next 
July. Secretary Hoover tells us there will be 
10,000 miles of airways in active private opera¬ 
tion. Already mail is being regularly carried by 


air-going craft and the business of carrying pas¬ 
sengers has successfully passed the experimental 
stage. What is to come next in air service can 
scarcely be foreseen, but it is reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that those whose interests are so centered 
will not stop with present accomplishments. Our 
pioneer railroad builders were undaunted in their 
efforts and so we have the vast network of rail¬ 
roads that today harnesses the world. 

So it is, that, with much that may well con¬ 
cern us as railroad men already to be seen, we 
should think seriously of ways and means of 
keeping traffic and revenue losses down to a mini¬ 
mum. Management by well-planned readjust¬ 
ments, the adoption of time-saving and labor- 
saving machinery and practices, and by other 
methods is expediting the movement of passengers 
and freight and effecting notable economies with¬ 
out which it never could bear its unescapablo and 
steadily growing burdens. If goodwill will help, 
and it surely will, let us who deal directly with 
the public be “ the business men of the street ” 
and win for our profession the goodwill needed 
to keep it at the fore in the transportation world. 

People Will ‘Calk 

OU may pet through the world, but 'twill be 
very slow, 

If you listen to all that is said as you go; 
You'll be worried and fretted and kept in a stew. 
For meddlesome tongues must have something to 
do, 

And people will talk. 

If quiet and modest you'll have it presumed, 

That your humble position is only assumed, 

You're a wolf in sheep’s clothing, or else you're a 
fool; 

But don’t get excited—keep perfectly cool. 

For people will talk. 

And then if you show the least boldness of heart, 
Or a slight inclination to take your own part, 

They will call you an upstart, conceited and vain. 
But keep straight ahead — don't stop to explain. 

For people will talk. 

If threadbare your dress and old-fashioned your 
hat. 

Some one will surely take notice of that. 

And hint very strong that you can’t pay your way; 
But don’t get excited whatever they say. 

For people will talk. 

If your dress is in fashion, don't think to escape. 
For they criticise them in a different shape, 

You're ahead of your means, or your tailor’s un¬ 
paid ; 

But mind your own business — there’s aught to be 
made. 

For people will talk. 

Now the best way to do is to do as you please, 
For your mind, if you have one, will then bo at . 
ease ; 

Of course, you will meet with all sorts of abuse ; 
But don't think to stop them — it's not any use. 
For people will talk. 

—Exchange. 
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yhvard $1,800 In Track Prizes 

Outcome of Our First “Finest Section’’ Contest, Is Announced, and Is Most Qralijy- 
ing to Its Promoters and Participants, Alike 

A NNOUNCEMENT of the awards in our first “ Finest Section ” contest, which began on 
May 1 and ended October 15, last, has been made. This contest, as our readers will 
recall, was designed to stimulate greater interest in keeping our tracks in the best physical 
condition obtainable and in the efficient employment of labor, and these were the two points upon 
which the final ratings were based. Up and down the road, without a single exception, there was a 
hearty participation in the contest, by roadmasters, supervisors, foremen and trackmen, and, as a 
consequence, a noticeable improvement in all details of track maintenance resulted. The contest, 
therefore, was highly gratifying to those who conceived it, to the end, at least, that it will probably 
be made an annual feature. 

Four foremen—two on the main line and tw'o on branches—added to their winnings by capturing 
the “All Divisions ” prizes. They are L. Delasco, foreman of Section No. 9, at Schenectady, Susque¬ 
hanna division; C. Woodbury, foreman of Section No. 7, Smith’s Basin, Saratoga division; E. Al¬ 
phonse, foreman of Section No. 12, Blooiningdale, Champlain division; and A. Ross, foreman of Section 
Section No. 6, Castleton, Saratoga division. Altogether, thirty individual awards were made, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Best Mux Dine Section—Alt. Divisions 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Prize 

Susquehann a 

E 

9 

97.2 

L. Delasco, Schenectady 

$50 (1st) 

Saratoga 

11 

7 

1)4 0 

C. Woodbury, Smith Basin 

25 (2nd) 



Best Branch Line Section—All Divisions 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

F oreman 

Prize 

Champlain 

M 

12 

84.2 

F. Alphonse, Blooiningdale 

$50 (1st) 

Saratoga 

,J 

6 

86.2 

A. Ross, Castleton 

25 (2nd) 



Best Main 

Line Section 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Prize 

Champlain 

L 

6 

92.7 

C. Carter, West Chazy 

$100 (1st) 

do 

L 

8 

92.5 

N. Deso, Cooperville 

50 (2nd) 

Saratoga 

11 

7 

94.0 

C. Woodbury, Smith Basin 

100 (1st) 

do 

F 

14 

89.7 

F. Parillo, Ballston 

50 (2nd) 

Susquehanna 

E 

9 

97.2 

L. Delasco, Schenectady 

100 (1st) 

do 

D 

1 

92.4 

A. Farro, Delanson 

50 (2nd) 

Pennsylvania 

A 

19 

89.9 

A. Neutts, Carbondale 

100 (1st) 

do 

A 

18 

88.1 

D. Ciccio, Mayfield 

50 (2nd) 




Best Branch Section 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Prize 

Champlain 

M 

12 

84.2 

F. Alphonse, Blooiningdale 

$100 (1st) 

do 

L 

2 

81.5 

F. Rabideau, Peru 

50 (2nd) 

Saratoga 

.1 

6 

82.6 

A. Ross, Castleton 

100 (1st) 

do 

J 

5 

79.1 

A. LaVecchio, Rutland 

50 (2nd) 

Susquehanna 






and 

D 

9 

70.3 

A. Faltanio, Cherry Valley 

100 (1st) 

Pennsylvania 






do 

D 

20 

69 2 

(4. Osterhout, Portlandville 

50 (2nd) 
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Best Yard Section 
(First Class) 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Prize 

Susquehanna 

C 

2 

78.1 

E. Delello, Ontonta 

$100 (1st) 

Saratoga 

F 

17 

72.9 

J. Roselle, Saratoga Springs 

50 (2nd) 




(Second Class) 


Champlain 

L 

9 

81.5 

H. Deso, Rouses Point 

100 (1st) 

do 

L 

4 

78.3 

B. I.orado, Plattsburg 

50 (2nd) 



Section 

Showing Greatest Improvement 


Division 

Sub. Div. 

Section 

Average 

Foreman 

Prize 

Champlain 

Ti. Br. 



J. Seymour, Ticonderoga 

$50 (1st) 

do 

L 

3 


Gastona Ciccone, Plattsburg 

25 (2nd) 

Saratoga 

H 

4 


P. Catone, Gansevocrt 

50 (1st) 

do 

I 

1 


Charles Eaton, Whitehall 

25 (2nd) 

Susquehanna 

C 

12 


Mike Caracciolo, Afton 

50 (1st) 

do 

E 

4 


Michael Martello, Schenectady 

25 (2nd) 

Pennsylvania 

A 

20 


Anthony Mussari, Carbondale 

50 (1st) 

do 

A 

IS 


Frank Altier, Archbald 

25 (2nd) 


Prize sections will be so marked with a sign, similar to those used on station buildings, which 
will be erected in front of their respective tool houses and retained so long as such sections con¬ 
tinue to rate higher than other sections. These markers, indicating as they do a notable accomplish¬ 
ment, will be much prized and to wrest one of them from a prize “ gang ’’ will be no easy matter. 
The story they will tell will attract the attention of other railroad men and of the traveling public 
and thereby bring distinction to the section for which they “ speak.” 


{Back In Whitehall History 



(See Page 68) 
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c&he Lost Palace 

Jll Last Our Daring Schemers Leap Their Train Through Space With Great Success, 
The Only Untoward Incident Being the Mystery of the Lost Palace 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 


W HEN the bold engineer had conceived this 
plan, it was he who pushed the others on 
to it, not they who urged him. They 
were at work on their daily duty, sometimes did 
not meet each other for a day or two. Bill rod- 
hunter did not see them more than once in a fort¬ 
night. But whenever they did meet, the thing 
seemed to be taken more and more for granted. 
At last Joslyn observed one day, as he ran down, 
that there was a large working-party at the 
switch above Drums, and he could see Bill Tod- 
liunter, in his broad sombrero, directing them all. 
Joslyn was not surprised, somehow, when he 
came to the lower switch, to find another working- 
party there. The next time they all three met, 
Bill Todliunter told them that all was ready if 
they were. He said that he had left a few birches 
to screen the line of the upper switch, for fear 
some nervous bungler, driving an engine down, 
might be frightened, and “ blow ” about the 
switch. But he said that any night when the 
others were ready to make the fly, he was; that 
was; there would be a full moon the next 
Wednesday, and, if there was no wind, he hoped 
they would do it then. 

“ You know,” said poor Joslyn, describing it to 
me, “ I should never have done it alone; August 
would never have done it alone; no, I do not 
think that Bill Todhunter himself would have 
done it alone. But our heads were full of it. 
We had thought of it and thought of it till we 
did not think of much else; and here was every¬ 
thing ready, and neither of us was afraid, and 
neither of us chose to have the others think he 
was afraid. I did say, what was the truth, that 
I had never meant to try it with a train. I had 
only thought that we should apply to the supe, 
and that he would get up a little excursion party 
of gentlemen,—editors, you know, and stock¬ 
holders,—who would like to do it together, and 
that I should have the pleasure and honor of 
taking them over. But Todhunter poohed at 
that. ITe said all the calculations were made for 
the inertia of a full train, that that was what 
the switch was graded for, and that everything 
would have to be altered if any part of the plan 
were altered. Besides, he said the superintendent 


would never agree, that he would insist on con¬ 
sulting the board and the chief engineer, and that 
they would fiddle over it till Christmas. 

"‘No,’ said Bill, ‘next Wednesday, or never! 
If you will not do it then, I will put the tracks 
back again.’ August Todhunter said nothing; 
but I knew he would do what we agreed to, and 
he did. 

“ So at last I said I would jump it on Wednes¬ 
day night, if the night was fine. But I had just 
as lief own to you that I hoped it would not be 
fine. Todhunter—Bill Todhunter, I mean—was 
to leave the switch open after the freight had 
passed, and to drive up to the Widow Jones’s 
Cross Road. There he would have a lantern, and 
I would stop and take him up. He had a right 
to stop us, as chief of repairs. Then we should 
have seven miles down-grade to get up our speed, 
and then—we should see! 

“ Mr. Inghain, I might have spared myself the 
hoping for foul weather. It was the finest moon¬ 
light night that you ever knew in October. And 
if Bill Todhunter had weighed that train himself, 
he could not have been better pleased,—one bag¬ 
gage-car, one smoking-car, two regular first-class, 
and two palaces: she run just as steady as an old 
cow! We came to the Widow Jones’s, square on 
time; and there was Bill’s lantern waving. I 
slowed the train; he jumped on the tender with¬ 
out stopping it. I ‘ up brakes ’ again, and then 
I told Flanagan, my fireman, to go back to the 
baggage-car, and see if they would lend me some 
tobacco. You see, we wanted to talk, and we 
didn’t want him to see. ‘ Mr. Todhunter and I 
will feed her till you come back,’ says I to Flana¬ 
gan. In a minute after he had gone, August 
Todhunter came forward on the engine; and, I 
tell you, she did fly! 

“‘Not too fast,’ said Bill, ‘not too fast: too 
fast is as bad as too slow.’ 

“ ‘ Never you fear me.’ says I. ‘ I guess I know 
this road and this engine. Take out your watch, 
and time the mile-posts,’ says I; and he timed 
them. ‘Thirty-eight seconds,’ says he; ‘thirty- 
seven and a half, thirty-six, thirty-six, thirty- 
six,’—three times thirty-six, as we passed the 
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posts, just as regular as an old clock! And then 
we came right on the mile-post you know at Old 
Flander’s. ‘Thirty-six,’ says Bill again. And 
then she took the switch,—I can hear that switch- 
rod ring under us now, Mr. Ingham,—and then - 
we were clear! 

“Was not it grand? The range was a little 
bit up, you see, at first; but it seemed as if we 
were flying just straight across. All the rattle 
of the rail stopped, you know, though the pistons 
worked just as true as ever; neither of us said 
one word, you know; and she just flew—well, as 
you see a hawk fly sometimes, when he pounces, 
you know, only she flew so straight and true! I 
think you may have dreamed of such things, f 
have; and now,—now I dream it very often. It 
was not half a minute, you know, but it seemed 
a good long time. I said nothing and they said 
nothing; only Bill just squeezed my hand. And 
just as I knew we must be half over,—for I could 
see by the star I was watching ahead that we 
were not going up, but were falling again,—do 
you think the rope by my side tightened quick, 
and the old bell on the engine gave one savage 
bang, turned right over as far as the catch would 
let it, and stuck where it turned! Just that one 
sound, everything else was still; and then she 
landed on the rails, perhaps seventy feet inside 
the ravine, took the rails as true and sweet as 
you ever saw a ship take the water, hardly 
touched them, you know, skimmed—well, as I 
have seen a swallow skim on the sea; the pret¬ 
tiest, well, the tenderest touch, Mr. Tngham, that 
ever I did see! And I could just hear the con¬ 
necting rods tighten the least bit in the world 
behind me, and we went right on. 

“ We just looked at each other in the faces, 
and we could not speak; no, I do not believe we 
spoke for three-quarters of a minute. Then 
August said, ‘Was not that grand? Will they 
let us do it always, Bill?’ But we could not talk 
then. Flanagan came back with the tobacco, and 
I had just the wit to ask him why he had been 
gone so long. Poor fellow! he was frightened 
enough when we pulled up at Clayville, and he 
thought it was Drums. Drums, you see, was way 
up the bend, a dozen miles above Clayville. Poor 
Flanagan thought we must have passed there 
while he was skylarking in the baggage-car, and 
that he had not minded it. We never stopped at 
Drums unless we had passengers, or they. It 
was what we call a flag-station. So I blew Flana¬ 
gan up,’ and told him he was gone too long. 

“ Well, sir, at Clayville we did stop,—always 
stopped there for wood. August Todhunter, he 
was the palace conductor; he went back to look 
to his passengers. Bill stayed with me. But in 


a minute August came running back, and called 
me off the engine. He led me forward, where 
it was dark; but I could see, as we went, that 
something was to pay. The minute we were alone 
he says,— 

“ ‘ John, we’ve lost the rear palace.’ 

“' Don’t fool me, August,’ says I. 

“ ‘ No fooling, John,’ says he. ‘ The shackle 
parted. The cord parted, and is flying loose be¬ 
hind now. If you want to see, come and count 
the cars. The “ General Fremont ” is here all 
right; but I tell you the “James Buchanan” is 
at the bottom of the Cliamoguin Creek.’ 

“ I walked back to the other end of the plat¬ 
form, as fast as I could go, and not be minded. 
Todhunter was there before me, tying up the 
loose end of the bell-cord. There was .a bit of 
the broken end of the shackle twisted in with the 
bolt. I pulled the bolt, and threw the iron into 
the swamp, far as I could fling her. Then I 
nodded to Todhunter, and walked forward, just 
as that old goose at Clayville had got his trousers 
on, so he could come out, and ask me if we were 
not ahead of time. I tell you, sir, I did not stop 
to talk with him. I just rang ‘All aboard!’ and 
started her again; and this time 1 run slow 
enough to save the time before we came down to 
Steuben. We were on time, all right, there.” 

Here poor Joslyn stopped a while in his story; 
and T could see that he was so wrought up with 
excitement that I had better not interrupt, either 
with questions or with sympathy. He rallied in a 
minute or two, and said,— 

“ I thought—we all thought—that there would 
be a despatch somewhere waiting us. But no; 
all was as regular as the clock. One palace more 
or less,—what did they know, and what did they 
care? So daylight came. We could not say a 
word, you know, with Flanagan there; and he 
only stopped, you know, a minute or two every 
hour; and just then was when August Todhunter 
had to be with his passengers, you know. Was 
not I glad when we came into Pemaquid,—our 
road ran from Pemaquid across the mountains to 
Eden, you know,—when we came into Pemaquid, 
and nobody had asked any questions? 

“T reported my time at the office of the master 
of trains, and I went home. I tell you, Mr. 
Ingham, T have never seen Pemaquid Station since 
that day. 

“I had done nothing wrong, of course. 1 bud 
obeyed every order, and minded every signal. But 
still I knew public opinion might be against me 
when they heard of the loss of the palace. I did 
not feel very well about it, and I wrote a note 
to say I was not well enough to take my train the 
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next night; and I and Mrs. Joslyn went to New 
York, and I went aboard a Collins steamer as 
fireman; and Mrs. Joslyn, she went as stewardess; 
and I wrote to Pemaquid, and gave up my place. 
It was a good place, too; but I gave it up, and 
I left America. 

“ Bill Todhunter, he resigned his place too, that 
same day, though that was a good place. He is 
in the Russian service now. He is running their 
line from Archangel to Astraclian; good pay, lie 
says, but lonely. August would not stay in 
America after his brother left; and he is now 
captain’s clerk on the Harkaway steamers be¬ 
tween Bangkok and Oochbang; good place, he 
says, but hot. So we are all parted. 

"And do you know, sir, never one of us ever 
heard of the lost palace!” 

Sure enough, under that very curious system 
of responsibility, by which one corporation owns 
the carriages which another corporation uses, 
nobody in the world has to this moment ever 
missed “ The Lost Palace.” On each connecting 
line, everybody knew that “ she ” was not there; 
but no one knew or asked where she was. The 
descent into the rocky bottom of the Chamoguin, 
more than fifteen hundred feet below the line of 
flight, had of course been rapid,—slow at first, 
but in the end rapid. In the first second, the lost 
palace had fallen sixteen feet; in the second, 
sixty-four; in the third, one hundred and forty- 
four; in the fourth, two hundred and fifty-six; 
in the fifth, four hundred feet; so that it must 
have been near the end of the sixth second of its 
fall, that, with n velocity now of more than six 
hundred feet in a second, the falling palace, with 
its unconscious passengers, fell upon the rocks at 
the bottom of the Chamoguin ravine. In the dead 
of night, wholly without jar or parting, those 
passengers must have been sleeping soundly; and 
it is impossible, therefore, on any calculation of 
human probability, that any one of them can have 
been waked an instant before the complete de¬ 
struction of the palace, by the sudden shock of 
its fall upon the bed of the stream. To them the 
accident, if it is fair to call it so, must have been 
wholly free from pain. 

The tangles of that ravine, and the swamp be 
low it, are such that I suppose that even the most 
adventurous huntsman never finds his way there. 
On the only occasion when I ever met Mr. Jules 
Verne, he expressed a desire to descend there from 
one of his balloons, to learn whether the in¬ 
habitants of “ The Lost Palace ” might not still 
survive, and be living in a happy republican 
colony there,—a place without railroads, without 
telegrams, without mails, and certainly without 


palaces. But at the moment when these sheets 
go to press, no account of such an adventure has 
appeared from his rapid pen. 

(The End.) 


Fighting the Prickly Pear 

W B. ALEXANDER, who was educated at 
the Bootham School at York, England, 
and who won there the Natural History 
Exhibition as a schoolboy in 1900, is now the 
Officer-in-eharge of the scientific work of the 
Prickly-pear Board of the Commonwealth of Aus¬ 
tralia He controls four experiment stations and 
has a half-dozen scientific assistants besides office 
staff and laborers. 

He writes as follows regarding his work: 

“ The area densely covered with prickly-pear is 
now estimated at forty million acres. Up to the 
present we have succeeded in acclimatizing six 
different species of insects which feed on cactus 
and we have smaller quantities of several others, 
some of which I hope will be established by the 
end of this summer. The six comprise two moths 
whose caterpillars feed on the plants and three 
plant bugs and a cochineal which suck its juices. 
Up to the present we have not liberated any of 
them but are breeding them in large quantities 
so as to be able to liberate thousands together 
and not risk their disappearance when they pass 
out of our control. The last brood of one of our 
moths which emerged between April and July gave 
us over 100.000 eggs and the caterpillars hatched 
from them require about two tons of prickly-pear 
a week for food. The spread of prickly-pear in 
Australia has been described by an eminent 
botanist as one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the vegetable world. Except for the attempts 
to combat Latana in the Hawaiian Islands no 
experiments to fight an introduced weed by in¬ 
troducing its natural enemies has ever been made 
before. We are, therefore, almost pioneers in the 
use of this method and are attacking the most 
formidable weed in the world. I mention these 
facts because I think it will please you to feel 
that an old Bootham boy is in charge of this 
campaign.” 


The occupants of the parlor car of the limited 
were startled by the abrupt entrance of two masked 
bandits. 

" Throw up yer hands,” commanded the bigger 
of the two. 

“ We’re gonna rob alt the gents and kiss all the 
gals.” 

“No, partner," demonstrated the small one gal¬ 
lantly. “ We’ll rob the gents, but we'll leave the 
ladies alone." 

” Mind your own business, young fellow,” snapped 
a female passenger of uncertain age. '■ The big 
man Is robbing this train.— Exchange. 
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Jin Oldtimer Wriles Us 

O NLY the warm glow of the fireplace breaks 
the darkness of the room. All is quiet; 
it is high time for meditation. In the 
fleecy-like smoke curling up from a mass of 
embers with which a draft is playing, we see 
a milk train speeding southward soon to enter 
the bridge north of the station at Schenevus. Its 
speed fascinates us, as does the kahki-clad form 
of the Btalwart engineer who leans from the cab 
window, the visor of his cap turned backward by 
the rushing air as he peers ahead. That’s the 
artist’s conception of our vision, at least. 

Boyhood impressions live on and on, thanks to 
their indelibility. Arid so it is that the im¬ 
pressions just recounted, which have survived all 
these years, held us in good stead recently when 
a letter from that kahkiclad engineer, whom we 
had never had the pleasure of meeting, but knew 
nevertheless, reached our desk. The letter was 
most welcome for, among ether things, it spoke 
well of The Bulletin and the mission it is 
fulfilling. It came from Frank W. Parsons, a 
former locomotive engineer on the Susquehanna 
division, now engaged in the garage business at 
Riverside, Cal. 

“Thru the thoughtfulness of a friend,” writes 
Mr. Parsons, “ The Bulletin reaches me regularly; 
is rend and cherished, for it is from it that I 
gather most of my information as to what is 
what on the D. & H.” His recollection of the 
men with whom he parted company when he left 
the service suffers a severe jolt, now and then, 
it must be, for he observes: “ I am startled from 
time to time when on opening the issues as they 
reach me, to read that the ‘ proto ’ is So and So.” 

Later on, while reminiscing, he recalls the 
names of many who have “passed on” “ Where,” 
he asks, “ are the boys who were on the old Sus¬ 
quehanna division when Ed Crocker ran the 
Canada, and Sim Cook fired for him? Twas in 
those days that I attempted to take in the art of 
telegraphy with Frank Boutell, in Slingerlands. 
Where are the boys who were on the trains when 
Johnny Bissell and I were trying to make the 
Division in four hours and twenty minutes on 
old No. 4, with the cld Baldwin No. 151. Where 
is A1 Garde'”, who began firing two days ahead 
of me? Pat Houlihan was our ‘Boss’ in those 
days. And where is Turk Hedinger?” He also 
mentions the names of “ Marv ” Stewart, Henry 
Roth, and others. 

Tt is not that he is seeking information rela¬ 
tive to these men for he knows well the status 
of each, but he. recalls them in connection with 
his impressions of the “ railroad game.” He re- 


gretB the passing—the retirement—of those with 
whom he was once associated and the fact that, 
in far too many cases, they are quickly forgotten 
by those who continue on. That he is ever mind¬ 
ful of his experiences on the road is evidenced in 
another part of his letter where he writes: 
“ Every so often there enters the door of this 
building a face; a face that I feel, inside, that I 
should recognize—but I can’t.” From the tone 
of his letter the impression is to be had, also, that 
he is holding his own with the years as they pass 
and that he is comfortably situated. He would 
no doubt enjoy hearing from the “boys” who 
remember him.” 


Washington and the Theatre 
(Continued from Page 71) 

and it is pleasant to record a speech of Ricketts, 
a circus proprietor, quoted by Custis: ‘He used 
to say, “ I delight to see the General ride, and 
make it a point to fall in with him when I hear 
that he is abroad on horseback; his seat is so 
firm, his management so easy and graceful, that 
I, who am a professor of horsemanship, would go 
to him and learn to ride.” ’ In this the circus- 
master but echoed contemporary opinion, for 
Colonel Humphreys asserted that ‘All those who 
have seen General Washington on horseback, at 
the head of his army, will doubtless bear testi¬ 
mony with the author that they never saw a more 
graceful or dignified person,’ and Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son said of him that he was ‘ the best horseman 
of his age, and the most graceful figure that 
could be seen on horseback.’ ” 


The largest elm tree in the United States is at 
Wethersfield, Conn., four miles south of Hart¬ 
ford. It is ninety-seven feet high, has one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight feet of spread, and is twenty- 
nine feet in circumference. It is estimated to be 
250 years old. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

JANUARY. 1927 


Death benefits - 

Health benefits - 

Accident benefits .... 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits - 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

$18,450 

9.421 

732 

1.400 

456 

Total benefits ... 

$30,459 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Study Railroad Practices Here 

Eight Japanese railway offi¬ 
cers are making a six-months' 
study of American Railways in 
the United States and also in 
Canada. On completion of their 
tour, some will proceed to Eu¬ 
rope to continue their study 
while others will return to 
Japan. One member of the party, 
in particular, will study sub¬ 
aqueous tunnels as the Japan¬ 
ese Government is planning a 
tunnel from the island of 
Honda, the main island of the 
Japanese group, to the island of 
Kayshu, the southern island. 
This tunnel when completed will 
be over one mile in length and 
about seven fathoms under 
water, and will cost approxi¬ 
mately $15,000,000. 


‘Crained Like An Athlete 

Railroad systems trained like 
an athlete! That’s the only 
way to describe the remarkable 
strides made by the rails in the 
last six years. 

Running more miles with less 
effort. Accomplishing more 
work with a reserve of equip¬ 
ment held back for an emer¬ 
gency. Never before in railroad 
history has such efficiency of 
operation been equalled. 

How it is done is a story that 
only the men at the throttle of 
railroad control can tell, but 
they have clearly put America 
first on the world's railroad 
schedule .—From an advertise¬ 
ment by the Oraybar Electric 
Co., Inc. 


Bridge Cost $14,000,000 

How do the railroads spend 
their Income? Here is a typical 
example : It cost in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $14,000,000 to build 
the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey's new four-track bridge 
over Newark Bay, connecting 
Bayonne, N. J., and Elizabeth- 
port. The bridge consists es- 
sentlallv of two parallel double¬ 
track bridges, 7,411 feet long, 
each of which embraces two 
through truss lift spans for the 
passage of shipping. It replaces 
a two-track pile trestle built In 
1863-66. 


Ten thousand miles of air¬ 
ways will be in active private 
operation by July, next, accord¬ 
ing to Secretary Hoover. 
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Little White Crosses Effective 

Ohio highways are dotted 
with more than 1,800 little 
white crosses that mark the 
site of a fatal automobile acci¬ 
dent. These crosses do not rep¬ 
resent, however, the total num¬ 
ber of casualties developing 
since their adoption In 1925 as 
a means by which automobile 
drivers may constantly be re¬ 
minded of their responsibility 
in keeping highway mishaps 
down to the minimum. In 
many cases a single cross 
marks a site where several 
fatalities have occurred, and in 
other Instances relatives have 
objected to the erection of a 
cross because of Its grim sig¬ 
nificance. The state highway 
department is convinced that 
the crosses, in reality an object 
lesson in carelessness, are doing 
much to improve conditions of 
travel. 


Header Loading Planned 

Heavier loading of freight 
cars by shippers is the aim of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Ad¬ 
visory Board for 1927. The 
month of May will be the test 
period during which the Board 
hopes to perfect its machinery 
by ascertaining the loading per¬ 
formance of all cars used in 
handling such commodities as 
cement, brick, fertilizer, sugar 
and salt. With the results of 
these performances before them 
they expect later to extend the 
movement to other commodities. 
The primary object of this cam¬ 
paign is one of cooperating with 
the railroads in the expeditious 
movement of peak loads. 


What One Auto Driver Did 

A motorist carelessly at¬ 
tempted to cross the tracks 
ahead of a Louisville and Nash¬ 
ville train at Henderson, Ten¬ 
nessee, caused not only his 
death, but the derailment, also, 
of the fast southbound “ Pan- 
American," followed by the col¬ 
lision of trackmen’s motor cars, 
ordered to the relief of the pas¬ 
senger train, killing four and 
Injuring eight trackmen. 


Capacity never lacks oppor¬ 
tunity ; it cannot remain un¬ 
discovered because it is sought 
by too many anxious to use it. 
—Bourke Cochran. 


Wants Age-old Ticket Redeemed 

In the railroad news of the 
day there is cited an instance 
of a request made upon the 
Canadian National Railways for 
a refund on an unused excur¬ 
sion ticket sold by the old 
Grand Trunk in 1876, and then 
in sharp contrast appears the 
report that the Management of 
the Pennsylvania Lines has re¬ 
ceived an anonymous remittance 
of $100 for deposit to its con¬ 
science fund, the largest single 
amount ever remitted on this 
account, it Is believed. And 
there you have two extremes; 
surely railroading has its 
Idiosyncrasies. 


dXCoffatt Tunnel Ahead of Schedule 

Fifty miles west of Denver, 
Col., engineers are six months 
ahead of their schedule of 
forty-six months, in boring the 
Moffatt tunnel, the longest rail¬ 
road tunnel in the United States. 
The work was started in 1923. 
When completed, the tunnel will 
be six and a tenth miles long, 
twenty-four feet high and six¬ 
teen feet wide. It will accom¬ 
modate a single track railroad 
and will, it is claimed, shorten 
the travel distance between 
Denver and Salt Lake City by 
173 miles. 


(Jig hty-six Veterans Pensioned 

Eighty-six employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were re¬ 
tired on pensions, January 1, 
last. Charles O. Fulmer, tool- 
maker, with fifty-six years and 
eight months of continuous 
service, was the oldest of those 
retired in point of service, in 
fact, his record eclipses that of 
any veteran retiring since the 
Company’s pension system was 
established twenty-seven years 
ago. 


Owns Finest Plicate Car 

Major Max Fleischmann, pres¬ 
ident of the yeast company of 
that name, is the accredited 
owner of one of the finest pri¬ 
vate railroad cars ever built. 
It has three sleeping compart¬ 
ments, bath room, office, dining 
room, crews quarters and an 
observation platform, and was 
only recently oompleted by 
Hotchkiss, Blue & Co., Ltd., of 
Chicago. 


seventy-nine 




W ITH rushing winds and gloomy skie 
The dark and stubborn winter dies 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries. 
Bidding her earliest child arise : 

March I 

By streams still held in icy snare, 

On southern hillsides, melting bare. 

O’er fields that motley colors wear. 

That summons fills the changeful air: 
March! 

What though conflicting seasons make 
Thy days their field, they war or shake 
The sleeping lids of life awake. 

And hope is stronger for thy sake, 

March 1 


fBavard Taylor. 











